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Minnesota has been drawn into the debate 



Minne 

f about the qu ality of public education sweep- 
f<1hg the country. Mmnesotans have assem- 
^Jtfed commissions and task forces, initiated 
reform proposals, and lobbied state and lo- 
tfcfei officials for change At the University of 
vflinnesota an ongoing study has been ex- 
f^rnining Minnesota's public education sys- 
Tern in the elementary and secondary 
Gbhools ThejO!ntCURA CollegeofEduca- 
tilton study has identified four major prob- 
lems with the current Minnesota system: 
fiscal constraints, teacher dissatisfaction, 
financial dispanties. and changes in the stu- 
dents. To date, the education debate has 
paid little attention to these issues. 



Minnesota Schools Asked To Do More 
With Less 

During the 1970s and early 1980s Minne- 
sota's school system contracted signifi- 
cantly as a result of demographic, political, 
and economic trends First, public scnool 
enrollments declined at a rate greater than 
that of the nation The decline reflects a 
drop :n the number of school age children. 
Second, public education, like other public 
institutions, faced increasing costs, primar- 
ily, but not exclusively, as a result of infla- 
tion Third, the schools were hit hard by 
fiscal constraints in the early 1980s, result- 
ing fiom a financial cnsis in Minnesota state 
government which disrupted state educa- 
tion aid programs, while, at the same time, 
federal aid to public education was dimin- 
ishing. 

Figure 1 shows how a ten-year pattern 
of school financing was disrupted begin- 
ning in school vear 1981-82. The results 
wore a retrenchment at the local level and 
significantly greater reliance on local prop- 
erty taxes for funding schools 

Al the same time, numerous federal ed- 
ucation programs were consolidated into 
an education bloc* grant and a number of 
programs were significantly reduced, in- 
cluding funding for aid to the disadvan- 
taged, child nutrition programs, and 
vocational education aid. 

The contraction of Minnesota's public 
eoocation system has caused significant 
changes in the system itself. 

• Minnesota's total K-12 educationa! 
expenditures dropped 1 6 5 percent in 
real dollars between 1972-73 and 
1932-83 — a bigger decline than in 
ost other states, inching ail mid- 
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western states (Table 1 ). Minnesota's 
expenditure ranking? 'a comparison 
with other states) slipped. Even mea- 
sured in per pupil expenditures in 
constant dollars (*o account for enroll- 
ment declines), Minnesota's 21.8 
percent increase during the period 
was below the national average and 
was a smaller increase than in all 
other midwestern states. In addition, 
expendituies for Minnesota elemen- 
tary »nd secondary education have 
bee )me u much smaller portion of the 
sta a budget, having dropped from 40 
pe cent to 27 percent between 1 971 - 
7C and 1983-85. 

• Minnesota experienced a net loss of 
about 5,000 licensed staff between 
1973-74 and 1982-83. reflecting two 
trends— declining enrollments in the 
1970s and fiscal constraints in the 
early 1980s. 

• With tenure and seniority protections 
ir place, staff reductions have re- 
sulted in hiring fewer new teachers. 
Iay:ng off newer teachers first, and 
filling fewer retirement-creaied 
openings. As a result, the median age 



of Minnesota's licensed staff in- 
creased from 35.4 in 1 973-74 to 41 .5 
in 1982-83. 
© Salary increases gained by Minne- 
sota teachers during the 1970s and 
early 1980s were not sufficient to 
keep up with inflation, diminishing 
their purchasing power by 7 percent 
between 1972-73 and 1982-83. This 
occurred despite the fact that those 
teachers remaining in the system af- 
ter the fiscal crisis were older, with 
more experience and training, and 
therefore entitled to higher average 
salaries. 

• The number of schools in Minnesota 
declined by 18 percent between 
1 97 ' -72 and 1 982-83 as a result of 
two trends — declining enrollments 
and fiscal constraints. 
Duiing the same period, Minnesota 
schools were asked to take on substantial 
additional responsibilities. They were re- 
quired to foster racial integration, eliminate 
sex discrimination, and improve access for 
the handicapped. They broadened the age 
group they were serving through commu- 
nity education and through early childhood 
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Figure 1. MINNESOTA SC. OL FINANCING 
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and family education programs. They were 
asked to provide special prograns for gifted 
and talented children. AH of th^se changes 
increased public school responsibilitie s, ex- 
panding the role of public education in Mm 
ntrsota life 



is similar to what it is nationally. Beginning 
salaries are lower than virtually all other 
professions requiring a college degree and 
salary ceilings are reached much sooner 
and at a much lower level than for other col- 
lege-educated workers. 



A recent survey of Minnesota public 
school teachers revealed that 58 percent 
are dissatisfied with their jobs, one-third are 
satisfied, and just over 9 percent are highly 
satisfied. The factors these teachers identi- 
fied as contributing xo dissatisfaction In- 
clude their pay, the amount of work they do, 
the lack of chance for advancement on the 
job, the way school policies are put into 
practice, and the lack of praise they get for 
doing the job. 

Significant Financial Disparities 
Continue to Exist 

A major aspect of the reform movement of 
the late 1 960s and early 1 970s was improv- 
ing educational opportunity by trying to min- 
imize financial disparities among 
Minnesota's school districts. In 1 971 f a con- 
stitutional court challenge of the state's 
school finance system, Van Dusartz v. 
Priest, reinforced the belief held by some 
that reliance on local property wealth for 
funding public schools was creating un- 
equal educational opportunities for Minne- 
sota children. As a result of this concern 
(and the concern about rising local property 
taxes) Minnesota's school finance system 
was reformed. The state's contribution to 
school district revenue was increased by 
substantially raising the foundation aid level 
and placing a limitation on taxes that a dis- 
trict could raise against real property. Addi- 
tional property tax relief wa* ilso provided. 

During the 1970s and early 1980s, the 
legislature modified the finance system In 
ways that again increased reliance on local 
property taxes as well as increasing expen- 
diture and tax rate disparities. These 
changes were particularly significant during 
the state's financial crisis of 1 981 and 1 982. 
Recent studies show that these modifica- 
tions have significantly ndermined the ef- 
fort to minimize finance. ! sparges among 
districts. In fact, the levois cf disparity in per 
pupil revenues and expenditures in the 
early 1 900s remained virtually the s*me as 
they were in the early 1970s when the dis- 



Teacher Dissatisfaction la Apparent 

The nat»onal literature or public education 
has identified a variety of factors leading to 
teachers' dissatisfaction with their jobs To 
what degree do Minnesota teachers face 
the same circumstances? Minnesota 
teachers' salaries are slightly higher than 
those in most other states The average 
teacher salary in Minnesota was $22,296 in 
1982-83 compared to a national average of 
$20,531 for the nation as a whole. But 
teacher salaries, both in Minnesota and na- 
tionally, have failed to keep up with the infla- 
tion of the last decade. How these salaries 
rank with those of other Minnesota profes- 
sions was not determined here, but relative 
to comparable professions nationally, Min- 
nesota teachers fare only s'» jhtly botter 
than their national counterparts in addition, 
the career ladder for teachers in Minnesota 
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Table 1. CHANGE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL EXPENDITURES, 
1972-73 T01982-P3* 
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parity problem was first addressed 

Figure 2 presents the history of the fi- 
nancial disparities from 1970-71 through 
1982-83. While the dollar gap between the 
high spending districts (95th percentile) 
and low spending distncts (5th percentile) 
has grown significantly since 1970-7 \ the 
ratio of the high to low spending distncts has 
remained virtually unchanged throughout 
the period. 

Minnesota Students Have Changed 

Perhaps the most important challenge to 
public education is to find ways to cope with 
a student population whose circumstances 
of life are dramatically different from those 
of their parents Of possibly even their older 
siblings' 

• Minnesota children live in families 
that have changed dramatically. In- 
creasingly, they come from homes in 
which both parents work (almost 60 
percent of Minnesota families), or 
from homes where there is only one 
parent, o^ from homes where families 
are blended, due to remarriage 

• Use of. and exposure to, alcohol and 
drugs is common among Minnesota 
school children, particularly high 
schoolers. 

• More children are becoming involved 
in sexual activity at earlier ages than 
in the past. Nationally, the average 
age at the time of first sexual experi- 
ence is sitfeen and by the time chil- 
dren are nineteen only one-fifth of the 
males end one-third of the females 
have not had intercourse. 

• Children read less and watch televi- 
sion more In fact, the average United 
States student spends more time 
watching television than in school. 

• Seventy percent of Minnesota's six- 
teen and seventeen year olds work fif- 
teen to twenty hours a week during 
the school year. This has made some 
youth "prematurely affluent" and cre- 
ated a significant distraction from 
school involvement. 

• Minnesota teachers report significant 
changes in the attitudes of school- 
age youth. They see today's elemen- 
tary students as more aware and 
knowledgeable than their counter- 
parts of ten to twenty years ago They 
see today s secondary students as 
less intellectually cunous and less in- 
quisitive than the earlier students 
Teachers also observe that both ele- 
mentary and secondary students are 
more assertive, expressive, self-as- 
sured, and more likely to challenge 
authority and criticize school than 
they were ten or twenty years ago 
They say that today's students have a 
strong need to be entertained and ex- 
pect immediate gratification for per- 
sonal and educational desires, they 

q have shortor attention spans, and 
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they have an insatiable need for at- 
tention Students are less willing to 
put forth effort to learn and are moti- 
vated more by external rather than in- 
ternal rewards than the earlier 
students. 

• Nationally, student misbehavior is 
perceived by parents, teachers, and 
students as the biggest problem in el- 
ementary, junior high, and high 
schools. Research indicates these 
problems reflect factors primanly out- 
side, rather than inside the schools, 
such as the disruption of families and 
the level of social control exerted by 
parents. 

These social changes and their impact 
on children are of critical importance to Min- 



nesota's public education system. First, the 
schools are affected day-to-day by the 
presence of these changes in the children 
attending school. This influences the effi- 
cacy of schools' educational \ ff oris and the 
difficulty of their tasks. Second, schools 
can and often have, served as an interven- 
: ng force to ameliorate the problems grow- 
ing out of some of these social changes. 
Both are important aspects of a major chal- 
lenge for Minnesota public education—to 
cope with the changing nature of the chil- 
dren it seeks to educate. 

Current Debate Needs Refocus 

None of the four problems identified by the 
CURA/College of Education study, and dis- 



Flgure 2. FSCAL DISPARITIES AMONG MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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cussed here, have been thoroughly ana- 
lyzed in the current Minnesota debate on 
puoltc education, largely because other is- 
sues have been emphasized However, ex- 
amination of these other 'ssues reveals that 
the major concerns of the reform advocates 
are not strongly linked to the existing re- 
search base, and in some cases, actually 
ntradict what is known about the state s 
r\- 12 system. 

First, the Minnesota discussion is fueled 
by a widespread perception that Minneso- 
tan s are dissatisfied with their public educa- 
tion system, believing that the quality of the 
schools has deteriorated in recent years 
Yet. despite all the public attention focused 
on Minnesota public education, the st 
majority of Mmnesotans rate their schools 
highly In a survey conducted for this project 
by the University's Minnesota Center for 
Social Research, almost 30 percent of a 
statewide sample rated Minnesota schools 
as "good" oi "excellent," a far more favor- 
able rating than Americans give the schools 
in the nation as a wh^e And, less than one- 
third of the sample said Minnesota's 
schools are worse than they were ten years 
ago 

Second, a major problem often cited by 
critics is the performance of Minnesota stu- 
dents nn standardised achievement tests 
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Much of the concern about student perfor- 
mance resulted from a study by Berman, 
Weiler Associates, a consultant to the Min- 
nesota Business Partnership. A review of 
that study, prepa ed as a part of this project, 
raises senous questions about some of the 
conclusions drawn from it. A close reading 
of the study, particularly Berman, Weiler* s 
extorsive evaluation of the limitations of the 
existing data on Minnesota student perfor- 
mance, indicates that it is impossible to 
make definitive conclusions about student 
performance in Minnesota In addition, the 
CURA/College of Education review indi- 
cates that if any deficiencies do exist they 
may be related to forces external to the 
schools, such as those noted, but not ade- 
quately discussed in the Berman, Weiler 
stuOy. What is needed are other, more reli- 
able measures of student performance as 
well as means for determining the impact of 
any external forces on student performance 
and school Quality. 

Third, some critics assert that the costs 
of Minnesota's public education system 
have grown inordinately in recent years and 
that Mmnesotans are getting less while pay* 
ing more for public education. In fact, Min- 
nesota's K 12 system has experienced 
more than a decade of contraction caused 
by inflation and fiscal constraints imposed 
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primarily by state government, as well as 
declining enrollments. At the same time 
Minnesota schools have had to assume sig- 
nificant and costly new responsibilities, 
making the claim that the schools are doing 
less with more particularly ironic. 

Fourth, some critics of Minnesota public 
education focus on the organizational 
structures of public schools, The evidence 
for asserting that organizational change in 
schools results in improved quality and/or 
reduced costs is not definitive, although 
there is some indication that positive results 
occur with "school-based management." 
Experience with greater parent-student 
choice systems is quite limited, though Min- 
neapolis is now developing data on its ex- 
perience with an expanded choice model. 
Proposals that urge more radical restructur- 
ing of the system are instead based on a 
more general critique of bureaucratic insti- 
tutions which, the critics argue, the public 
schools have become. Most proposals for 
structural change oversimplify the total sys- 
tem of governance for Minnesota's public 
education. Unrecognized, in particular, is 
the role played by school boards and the im- 
portance of student engagement and coop- 
eration in the education process. 

Fifth, many critics emphasize student 
academic achievement as the only goal of 
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public education Without question that is a 
central goal for most, perhaps the primary 
goal of the system, and it should be at the 
heart of any reform considere'Jons How- 
ever, in addition to academic achievement, 
there are other, non-academic goals that 
have also been important to public educa- 
tion and around which much of what hap- 
pons in the schools revolve. These 
non-academic goals include prorer social- 
ization, surrogate parenting, and opportuni- 
ties for non-scholastic experiences. 
Reflecting these goals are numerous 
school activities including formal and infor- 
mal student counseling, ongoing student 
disciplinary action, special education: ex 
tracumcuiar activities; and regular classes 
in health, sex education, drug education, 
drivers education, and other areas. Th9se 
activities grve the school many moredimen- 
sions man juct those of an academic learn- 
ing center. 

The failure to fully appreciate the non- 
academic functions of public education has 
important implications for school reform. 
For example, responding to the problems of 
the changing student will involve the non- 
academic aspects of public education. In- 
deed it is possible that, given the changing 
student, academic improvement can be 
achieved only through strategies associ- 
ated with the non-academic activities of the 
system 

Minnesota has a tradition of continually 
reexamining and reforming its public institu- 
tions and there are few institutions where 
this is as important a task as with the public 
schools This makes the current debate 
about the schools critically important to the 
future of the state and its citizens There- 
fore, it is essentia! that the debate be based 
on a realistic assessment of the condition of 
the system and the challenges it faces now 
and in the years to come. Similarly, ongoing 
reform must reflect careful consideration of 
actual deficiencies and emerging problems 
and a clear understanding of the possible 
implications of particular reforms. The criti- 
cisms of the current debate outlined here 
should not encourage complacency about 
the schools Rather it is hoped that they 
ma*e a constructive contnbution to the cur- 
rent efforts to make Minnesota's schools 
better than »hey have ever been. 



Thomas Peek I* an administrative assis- 
tant with CURA and principal staff per- 
son on the education project. A large 
portion of this article is a highly con- 
densed version of the project's third 
publication, Mlnne* of • K-f 2 Education: 
Th* Current Debate, The Pmtnt Condi- 
tion, Readers interested In mora detail 
are referred to that publication, which 
also contains a history of how the Min- 
nesota public education system devel- 
oped and a policy framework for the 

currmn\ system. 
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